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JOHN  WILMOT,  EARL  OF ROCHESTER.

But if the angel which inspires

This subtle flame with active fires,

Should mould this breath to words, and those

Into a harmony dispose,

The music of this heavenly sphere

Would steal each soul (in) at the ear.

And into plants and stones infuse

A life that cherubim would chuse,

And with new powers invert the laws of fate,

Kill those that live, and dead things animate.

SPEAKING  AND   KISSING,

THE air which thy smooth voice doth break.
Into my soul like lightning flies ;

My life retiree while thou dost speak,
And thy soft breath its room supplies.

Lost in this pleasing ecstacy,

I join my trembling lips to thine,

And back receive that life from thce
Which I so gladly did resign.

Forbear, Platonic fools ! t' inquire
What numbers do the soul compose ;

No harmony can life inspire.

But that which from these accents flows.

LA BELLE CONFIDANTE.

You earthly souls that court a wanton flame

Whose pale, weak influence
Can rise no higher than the humble name

And narrow laws of sense,
Learn by our friendship to create

An immaterial fire,
Whose brightness angels may admire,

But cannot emulate.
Sickness may fright the roses from her cheek,

Or make the lilies fade,
But all the subtle ways that death doth seek

Cannot my love invade.

JOHN WILMOT, EARL OF ROCHESTER.

[Born, 1047.   Died, 1080 ]

[To tell all the stories that are told of this disso-
lute but witty nobleman, would be to collect what
few would believe, what the good would refrain
from reading, and " to fabricate furniture for the
brothel." Pepys calls him an idle rogue; the ex-
cellent Evelyn, a very profane wit. He was both,
and something more.

Of Ms sayings many are still on the tongue top,
and told,

When the wine-cup shines in light;

while his poems arc oftener read for the sake
of their indecency than for their wit, though his
satire was at all times lively, felicitous, and search-
ing. His ' Nothing' is, as Addison says,et an
admirable poem on a barren subject." (Spec.
No. 305.)

" The very name of Rochester," says Hume,
" is offensive to modest cars ; yet does his poetry
discover such energy of style and such poignancy.,
* as give ground to imagine what so fine a genius,
had he fallen in a more happy age and had fol-
lowed better models, was capable of producing.
The ancient satirists often used great liberties in

their expressions ; but their freedom no more
resembles the licentiousness of Rochester., than
the nakedness of an Indian does that of a common
prostitute." (Hist, of Eng. ch. Ixxi.)

His poems were castrated by Steevens for
Johnson's Collection ; but this had been done
before by Tonson, who while he did much, left
very much to do. Could his satire be cleansed
from its coarseness, a selection of his best pieces,
many of which are still in manuscript, would be
a desideratum, and the name of Wilmot would
then stand high in the list of British satirists.
But indecency is in the very nature of many of
his subjects: there is more obscenity than wit
in his verse, as was well observed by Walpole,
more wit than poetry,morepoetry than politeness.

Unwilling to tell one story of diverting or re-
volting profligacy upon another, Johnson has
written the life of Lord Rochester in a few pages,
said enough and has indicated more than he has
said. His Death has been given us by Bishop
Burnet in one of the most readable books in the
English language.]

SONG,

Too late, alas ! I must confess*
You need not arts to move me ;

Such charms fajr nature you possess,
'Twere madiii^ss mot to love ye.

Then spare a heart you may surprise.
And give my tongue the glory

To boast, though my unfaithful eyes
Betray a tender story.